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ABSTRACT 

This research investigated the effects of sex and 
status of models on the acquisition of counselJ.ng behaviors by 
beginning students in counseling. Video tape was employed in both the 
presentation of models to the subjects, and in obtaining the 
criterion measure. The specific counseling behaviors (modeling tape) 
were developed during the course of the research, and the criterion 
measure is reflective of those behaviors. The research task was to 
measure the imitation by subjects of counseling behaviors which ware 
performed by models while varying the sex and status variables of the 
models. Results showed that the amount of behaviors acquired by the 
subjects was not significantly altered from exposure to modeling with 
respect to the status variable of the model, similarly, the sex model 
variable made no significant difference in the amount of behaviors 
acquired by the subjects. (Author/RK) 
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The effects of sex and status of models 
on the acquisition of coui^seling behaviors* 



Timothy F. Field 
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This research Investigated the effects of sex and status 
of models on •the acquisition of coxmseling behaviors by 
beginning students in ooiinsellng. Video tape vas employed 
in both the presentation of M to the Ss, and in obtaining 
the criterion measure, Kie specific counseling behaviors 
(modeling tape) were developed during the course of the 
research, an,d the criterion measure is reflective of those 
behaviors. The research task ms to measure the imitation 
by Ss of cotinsellng behaviors which were performed by Ms 
while varying the esx and status variables of the Ms. 




Nujifirous studies have established the efficacy of modeling as 
a procedure for the acquisition of new behaviors for subjects in a learning 
situation (Bandura, Ross & Ross, 196l| 1963," Bandura & Walters, 1963| 
Bandura, 1965 ,* 1969; Hicks, 1965; Jones, 1969; Long, 1969). 

Bandura and Walters (1963) and Bandura (1965,* 1969) have argued 
that learning can be acquired liirough modeling procedures which exclude 
■the reinforcenffint consequences to either the model or observer, or both, 
^portant to this developnent is the necessity to qualify the factors 
which are o^ratlve during +he modeling and imitative ^rfoiroance saquenoes, 
especially wlien modeling procedures are emplo^d and when the reinforce- 
ment consequences bo either tlw model or the model or tlw observer are 



*This research is based in part on the author’s doctoral dissertation, 
completed under the direction of Dr, Geor^ L, Ukrx at the University 
of Iferyland. Portions of this paper were presented at the American Per- 
sonnel & Quidance Association Convention in Atlantic City, 19'^. 
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non-existent, todeling without reinforcement Includes the ohserver’s 
(O) reproduction of the model's (M) hehavior on the first trial without 
an overt response, and in the absence of reinforcement applied to 0 or 
M (Wodlrbe & Browi, 1167), The lack of reinforcement to either 0 or M 
becomes crucial when one attempts to assess the more Important factors 
which are ojeratlve in the acquisition of new behaviors. While the ma- 
jority of modeling research has utilized reinforcement, Phillips (1968) 
has been critical of such research which concludes that learning can be 
understood from reinforcement as the observable consequences of a perfor- 
mance. Phillips argues that it is impossible to specify the consequences 
of the learning because there is no delineation between the reinforcement 
and other factors which may be Inherent to M or 0, Independent of direct 
reinforcement. Mast studies In modeling fail to adequately analyse the 
learning results in view of the compounding factors such as those noted 
by Rilllips, The advantage of studying learning through modeling Mthout 
the presence of reinforcement (Bandura, 1965; Wodkte & Brown, 1967) allows 
for the quantification of such factors relating to M's or O's personality. 

This study investigates the effect of modeling procedures without 
direct reinforcement upon the acquisition of coimsellng behaviors by beginning 
students in counseling. The study of modeling without tlie application of 
reinforcement Is somewhat of a depar'Mire from the majority of available re- 
search, even in counseling research. Several studies in modeling relative 
to the coimsellng setting indicate the san» degree of efficacy in the acquisi- 
tion of new behaviors on the part of the client as do other research studies 
, outside the area of counseling (Krumboltz & Sctooeder, 1965| Thoresen & 
Krumboltz, 1967| toimboltz, Varenhorst •& Ihoresen, 1967| ^oresen & toum- 
holtz, 1968| Walls & Smith, 1970| Msyer & Stron^g, 1970), 
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Partloular attention is directed tomrd the varlahles of sex and status 

of M. 

Status of Ufodeli Lippitt, PolanslQr and Rosen (1952) have suggested that group 
members tend to imitate the behavior of those nBmbers to whom they have attri- 
buted prestige to influence the group. Several other studies In modeling 
research suggest that imitation learning results from the characteristics of 
M which are evident to 0 (iVkuser, 1953| Rosenbaum & Tucter, 1962; Bandura & 
Kupers, 1964). 

Studies by heflcowltz, Blake & ifouton (1955) and Jifaiuser (1953; 1954) 
clearly indicate that status of M is a significant determinant with reference 
to 0*s imitative behavior. These findings are supported in part by the work 
of Hicks (1965)^ Patel and Gordon (i960), and Bandura and Kupers (1964), al- 
though there are qualifications to he cited with each study. If one assumes 
that Gompetency is closely aligned to status, then the Rosenhaum and Tucter study 
lends support to the view that status of M is signlfloant. The Hicks study 
found that the peer male M was most significant as a treatment in Imitated 
behaviors, although the male M adult had the most significant lasting effect, 
Patel and Gordon found a significant relationship between sta-^s of M and age 
of 0, with the younger Ss being more Influenced by the status of M than the older 
Ss, The Bandura and Kupers study indicated a relationship between 0»s self- 
re inf ore ing/punishing modalities and the corresponding effect of M, even when 
M presented a high-crlterlon of self -reinforcing hehavlors. 

Krumholtz, Yarenhorst & Kioresen (1967) studied the effects of M 
ej^osure, attentiveness and prestige of M on the frequency of Information- 
, seeking behaviors, Ihere -vrere no signlfloant differences with respect to 
attentiveness and prestige of M. In a subsequent study, Thoresen and 
boltz (l968) found tlmt while Ss Imitated a successful athletlo M (peer), 
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there ms no significant imitation of an adult counselor model as n»asured 
hy the increased frequency of information-seGking behaviors. Walls and 
Smith (1970) foimd no significant perfomance differential between subjects 
ea^osed to peer status and high status counselor models in the acquisition 
of counseling behaviors, Purther research is needed to clarify the ambiguity 
ndth regard to the effects of model status on the acquisition of behaviors 

Q* ' ■ 

S^ex of Jtodel t A second important consideration is the variable of sex of model 
and its effects on the acquisition of behaviors of 0 diirlng modeling. Tlffi 
literature as it relates to sex of model is much less clear in terms of con- 
cluding how this variable shapes or alters learning through modeling. Nearly 
all of the studies to be reported are researcii atten^ts in which the sex variable 
is but one of many research considerations. For the most part, results indicate 
that the male model is the more effeotive model in ■Uie provision of Gontrolllng 
factors 'in the modellrg sequence (tosenbli-tti, 1959; Bandura, Ross •& Ross, 1961| 
1963| Krumboltz and ntioresen, 1964), Kiis conclusion is tempered, however, 
hy findings from two other sets of studies. Several of these studies indicate 
that there are no significant differences to £*s leaiailng from e^osure to 
dlfferent-sexed models (Thoresen and tomboltz, 1968| Misselman, 1967* 



Rickard and Joubert, 1968| Isfeyer and Strowlg, 1970), Sctm research suggest 
that other factors rather than sex alone may be operative, Bandura, Ross and 
Ross (1961| 1963) have also advanced the Idea that many behaviors are "sex- 
linked" in that the behavior of the model may be most charaoteristlo of be- 
havior which is "traditionally" assooiated with male or female behavior, ^ese 
studies research aggressive behavior in children wl»re tto TOdel was a male 
peer Indulging in aggressive hehavior,. In similar research (IH.cks, 1965| 
Maccoby and Wilson, 1957), the ea^lanatlon of "sex-linked" behaviors seem to 
provide the hest rationale for the model being imitated more by mle sub- 
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jeots. This suggestion is also supported by the results of another study 
(Misselriian^ 1967) in which the taslc behaviors were non-sex- linked, and which 
resulted in no significant differences between groups imitating behaviors of 
either sexed models. It appears that each of these general findings need to 
be studied systematically In order to ascertain the precise effect ttiat the 
sex variable contributes to the modeling process. 

In sum, this study Investigated the effects of sex and status of 

* 

M with reference to the amount of acquired behaviors on O’s part following 
the observation of M’s performance when direct reinforcoTOnt ms non-existent 
during the process. 



METHOD 

Subieots 

Subjects for this study were heginning graduate students in an 
introductory counseling course during the Suimiier of 1970, Forty Bubjects 
were randomly selected (from a total of 71 students) and assigned to four 
treatiMnt groups, with five men and five woiron to each group. 

Oonstruotlon of the Itodeling Tane 

This research utilized video tape equipment (SONY) In tte pre- 
sentatlon of models, and in the collection of D’s perfonnances, based on • 
the asstmptlon that video taping has been demonstrated to provide an effective 
and credible means of studying modeling procedurrs. 

The content of the modeling tape was dram from several taping 
sessions during which more than 70 counselor/ollent Interaetlons were 
developed. The criteria which served as a guide In selection the final 
Interactions consisted of three factors: (a) does the counselor respond directly 

to the statement, conment, question, etc,, of the olient| (b) does tiie counselor 
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respond with a sense of, concern, empathy, and "caring for;" and (c) do the 
interactions represent some common situations which evidence themselves in 
a counseling process? Four researchers involved in the development of the 
modeling tape agreed that nine interactions (from the 70) met the criteria. 

The nine interactions, representing relatively discreet counseling behaviors, 
reflected a brief interview between a counselor and a client. 

A video, modeling tape was constructed which consisted of two sets 
of nine counselor/client Interactions (Field, Itohen and Chasnoff, 1971). A 
male, confederate client role-played the part of the client for each of the 
model counselors (one male, one female). The first set of interactions consist- 
ed of the male counselor (and the male confederate client) who was approxi- 
mately 30 years old, and a doctoral student in counseling. The seooiid set of 
interactions, which consisted of the same script and behaviors (and the saB^ 
male confederate client), was a female counselor who was also about 30 srears 
old, and^3 doctoral fttudent.in counseling. In order to Insure similarity of 
perforaiances between the two sets of interactions, the researchers coached 
the counselors and the confederate client in their behaviors (both verbal and 
non-verbal). The tape ms developed over a period of three video taping 
sessions. 

There were nine counselor/client Interaotions for each set, A 
period of 30 seconds of "no material" ms programmed betmen each interaction 
on the tape. The total video tape running tine f’or each set ms approxi- 
mately 12 minutes. 

Criterion 

The research instrument, the Interaction Scale, ms devised after the 
development of the modeling tape. The Scale consists of a listing of the 
Identifiable and/or definable behaviors e^iiblted by the iradel counselors. 
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Fourteen Items on the Scale represent behaviors which Indicate the coimselor’s 
attending behavior to the client (called client by name, using client’s lan- 
guage) in addition to the process factors in a counseling interview, including 
the opening and closing of the interview, clarifying and ea^lorlng what the 
client says, and offering assistance to the client. 

Procedures 

Forty Ss were scheduled for the ohservatlon of the modeling tapes in 
addition to heing asked to counsel with a client innnedlately following ohser- 
vation. Five high school-aged, male students were asked to role-play the part 
of the confederate client— "a student with a vocational concern, •' The five 
students were trained for their role by obser'/lng rhe unodellng tape, and then 
practicing the client’s role by imitating the same behaviors which were exhibit- 
ed by the client in the modeling tape. Cue cards were given to the clients 
during their training phase which reflected the model client’s ^havlor. Students 
in an advanced counseling practlcum served as counselors during the training 
phase. Each confederate ollent practiced the client’s role at least four times. 

In order to eliminate variability due to differences of personality and behavior 
of the oonfederate clients, the five fellows were assigned to role-play their 
part -srf.th one male and one female S of each tr*eatment group during the ea^rl- 

I 

mental phase. 

Description of Treatment Conditions 

Four treatment groups (description following), to which five men and 
five women Ss were assigned, observed the modeling tapes and read the corre- 
sponding descriptive paragraph. The content of the modeling ta^ ms Identical 
for all four treatnient conditions, Chae mle oomiselor modeled the role of the 
counselor in tm treatment condltlons| a female counselor modeled for the other 
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two treatments. The status variable m.a altered by description. The male 
counselor for one treatment "ma described as having ”hlgh status," and in 
the second treatment, as having "low status, " The same descriptions irore 
in the same way to alter the status variable for the female model treatments. 

Treatment I (High Status Female hfodel ): Ss in treatment group I were asked 
to read a descriptive paragraph which indicated that the counselor was trained 
at the doctoral level and highly successful In previous counseling exper- 
iences, Ss then observed the video ta^d female model counselor/client 
interactions, after which they were asked to read the final coimient with ref- 
erence to the counselor’s status. Following the readings and observation, 

Ss Inmediately IntervlcTOd a ma3.e confederate client. 

Treatment II (Low State ^ Female Model) : Ss in treatment group II imre 

asked to read a descriptive paragraph which indicated that the counselor 
was a masters candldfite in counseling with limited ea^erlence in the field, 

Ss then observed the video taped female model counselor/client interactions, 
after which they were asked to read the final comment with reference to the 
counselor’s status, FolD.owing the readings and observation, Ss iiranedlately 
interviewed a male oonfederate client, 

Trea-teient III THigh Status Ifele Ifadel) * TreatnBnt group III ms the same as 
Treatment group I, except that Ss assigned to this group viemd the video tape 
of the male model counselor. 

Treatment IV (Low Status ^ Ifele Model ); Treatment group IV was the saii» as 
Trea’tanent group II, except that Ss assigned to this group viewed the video ;< 
tape of the male model counselor, 

8 
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Inter.ludge Agreement 

Two judges rated all forty of the video ta^s of the Ss» 
performances In counseling following the ohservatlonal phases, A 
Pearson r resulted in an over-all coefficient of ,81 from the scores of 
the raters who viewed and evaluated the tapes with the use of the Inter* • 
action Scale, 

AnaLvsis of the Data 

Mean and standard deviation data were computed from the scores on 
the Scale on each of the main variahles — sex and status of model (Tahles I&II), 

% 

TABU I 

Means, Standard Deviations and Range Score Data 
on Rating Scale hy Status of Ifcdel 

J*.*; . 





n 


Ranee 


Ifean 


Standard Deviation 


High 

Status 


20 


9.0-24.0 


38.98 


3.956 


Low 

Status 


20 


14. 5-26. 5 


19.35 


3.433 



Differences ■between the means appear to he small when comparing 
the high status mean with the low status mean, and the female mean with 

Tmm II 

ifeans. Standard Deviations and Range Score ^ta 
on toting Scale by Sex of Itodel 





n 


tonse 


Ms an 


Standard Deviation 


Female , 


'20 


12.0-24.0 


19.00 


3.335 


Male 


20 


9. 0-26.5 


19.3a 


4.025 
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the male mean. The analysis of variance ms the next procedure employed 
to test for significant differences he tween the means of the research 
variahlee, Analysis of variance yielded a non-slpiif leant F value of 
,026 (Tahle III) on the sex of model dimension. There is no slgnlfloant 

TABIB III 

Complete Analysis of Variance for the Factorial E^eriiMnt 



Factor 


SS 


df 


na 


F 


Error 


380. 800 


32 


11,900 




Sex of Mo6.q1 


.306 


1 


.306 


.026 


Staus of Ufodel 


2.756 


1 


2.756 


.232 


Sex of Subject 


15.006 


1 


15.006 


1,261 


Sex of Med/Sta of Btod 


85.556 


1 


85.556 


7,190» 


Sex of Mod/Sex of Suh 


9, 506 


1 


9. 506 


.799 

ir 


Sta of Mbd/Sex of Suh 


10, 506 


1 


10. 506 


,883 


Sex of Bfod/Sta of Iitod/ 


8.556 


1 


8.556 


.719 



Sex of Suh 



Significant at ,05, 1,32 df, 

difference ■between the means of treatment groups in the acquisition of 
counseling hehaviors hy Ss with respect to sex of model. Analysis of 
variance yielded a non-significant F value of ,232 (Tahle III) on the 
staus of model dimension, Hiere is no significant difference hetween treatments 
groups in the acquisition of counseling hehaviors hy Ss with resect to status 
of model. The interaction effect of sex of model, and status of model in the 
analysis of variance (Table III) yielded a significant F value of 7. 190, It 
can he concluded from this index that the amount of acquired counseling he- 

IS 



haviors by Ss is significantly different when sex of model, and status of 
model are operating simultaneously In the treatment condition. Figure I graphi 
cally illustrates this interaotlon effect of sex of model and status of model 
which present mean data taken from Table IV. 



TA3LF IV 

Means and Standard Deviations on the Rating Scale 
by Each Treatment Group 



Treatment Condition 


n 


Ranffe 


Kfean 


^D, 


High Female 


10 


IS, 0-24.0 


20.35 


3.SS3 


I o ■«. Female 


10 


14. 5-20.0 


17.65 


2.381 


High ifele 


10 


9.0-20.5 


17. 60 


3.850 


Low lifele 


10 


15. 5-26.5 


21.05 


3.587 



Figure I 



Interaction Effect of Sex of Model and Status of Model 
on the Acquired Behaviors of Ss Exposed to High Status and 
Low Status itodels of Either Sex 



tQ 

o 

^ > 
O rt 

ca o 

o ec 

h 

o 

O CD 
ca In 

•H 

a s 

cd 

MM 



22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 




The Ifew Duncan’s Miltiple Range Test (Edwards, 1966) further sub- 
stantiated a significant mean range between the mean score differences of 
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male Ss who were eaqiosed to the High Status and Low Status Rfale Model 
treatments. 

l/Tliile the interaction effect is significant in the analysis of variance 
(Table IIl)j Low Status treatment does not differ significantly from the High 
Status treatment on the Female Model dimension v/hen analysed by the Duncan’s 
Multiple Range test. The In-teractlon of status of model, when varied by the 
Female Madel treatments, does not make a significant difference in the acquisi- 
tion of counseling behaviors by Ss, 

DISCUSSION 

The amount of acquired behaviors by the Ss was not significantly 
altered from exposure to modeling with respect to the status variable of 
M, This finding is inconsistent with the research results of several stu- 
dies which found status of M to be a significant variable in imitation 
learning ( la fko wit z, ' Blake and IVfouton, 1955; ifeuser, 1953; 1954| Rosen- 
baxim and Tucker, 1962). Similarly, the sex of model variable in this 
research made no significant difference in the amount of behaviors acquir- 
ed by Ss. This finding is also inoonslstent with the findings of research 
which has suggested that sex of model, by Itself, significantly Ini’luenQes 
Imitation learning (itosenbllth, 1959| Bandura, 1965a j Bandura, Ross and 
Ross 1961| 1963). 

to the other hand, some studies do support the findings of this 
research with respect to status of model (Hicks, 1965| Itoiiaboltz, Varen- 
horst and Thoresen, 1967j Eioresen and I&umboltz, 1968 • Walls and Smith, 

1970), and sex of model (Kanareff and Lanzetta, i960) as not significantly 
influencing the amount of imitated behaviors by Ss. 

A question remaining is the degree to ■which an interaction effect of 

12 



these two variables Is operative with respect to imitation learning. The 
significant interaction effect in this research — the amount of acquired 
counseling behaviors by Ss when es^osure to models where sex and status of 
models are considered together — Is generally supported by several pre- 
vious research endeavors (Patel and Gordon, 1960| Krumboltz and Thoresen, 

1964| JalcubcEak and Walters, 1959j Rosenblith, 1959| Bandura, 1965), More 
importantly, however, is the necessity to analyse the variables of status 
and sex of models In terms of the tasks to be performed. 

Several witers In particular (Bandura, Ross and Ross, 196lj 1963| 

Jfaccoby and Wilson, 1957j Walters and Thomas, 1963) have contended that 
behaviors are Imitated because they are sexed- or status-linked, e,g. , hoys 
may imitate aggressive behaviors from a movie because the model is a young 
boy exhibiting aggressive behavior (Walters and Thomas, 1963), or information- 
seeking behaviors will be greater with boys after observation of a hlgh-suocess 
athletic male model'. Tentatively, it seems that Imitation will' be greater 
when the M is performing tasks with which the 0 can identify — in terms of 
his OTOi personality characteristics. 

In reference to counseling, the interaction effect of status and sex 
of M in this research does not appear to contradict the conclusions regarding 
sex- or status-linked 'behaviors of M as noted above. The precise Interaction 
effect, however, is unclear perhaps for the reason that counseling as a pro- 
fession does not Inherently possess the charaoteristlcs of either sex. An 
explanation for status of the counseling model Is less clear, but it seems 
that the inter-relationship of status and the coiinselor role is unclear as 
well, Hie most that can he said Is that sex and status are modeling variables 
which possess signlfioant qualities. 
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